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Executive Summary 

Many community colleges are faced with the problem of educating basic skills 
students — students who have very low levels of academic skill. Nationally, over 2.5 
million students take adult basic skills courses through community colleges, high schools, 
or community organizations. Often, these students hold low-skill jobs or are not working, 
and few of them successfully transition from basic skills courses to college-level 
coursework that would help them earn credentials that would increase their chances of 
securing jobs paying family-supporting wages. 

To increase the rate at which adult basic skills students advance to and succeed in 
college-level occupational programs, the Washington State Board for Community and 
Technical Colleges (SBCTC) developed the Integrated Basic Education and Skills 
Training, or I-BEST. In the I-BEST model, a basic skills instructor and an occupational 
instructor team teach occupational courses with integrated basic skills content, and 
students receive college-level credit for the occupational coursework. The goal of this 
instructional model is to increase the rate at which basic skills students are able to 
succeed in college-level coursework leading to certificates and associate degrees in high- 
demand fields. I-BEST programs cover a wide range of occupations, with courses in such 
areas of study as nursing and allied health, computer technology, and automotive 
technology. 

We examined students who enrolled in I-BEST in 2006-07 and 2007-08. We 
examined the effect of the program on seven educational outcome variables: (1) whether 
a student earned any college credit (of any kind), (2) whether a student earned any 
occupational college credit, (3) the number of college credits a student earned, (4) the 
number of occupational college credits a student earned, (5) whether or not a student 
persisted to the following year after initial enrollment, (6) whether a student earned a 
certificate or degree, and (7) whether a student achieved point gains on basic skills tests. 
We also examined the following two labor market outcomes: the change in wages for 
those who were employed both before and after program enrollment, and the change in 
the number of hours worked after leaving the program. 

We used three methods in this study: multivariate regression analysis (both OLS 
and logistic), propensity score matching (PSM), and differences-in-differences. The same 
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control variables were used for all three methods: basic skills test scores, whether or not 
basic skills students were native English speakers, age, sex, race, disability status, single 
parent status, married parent status, a proxy for socioeconomic status based on students’ 
residence, academic or occupational intent, financial aid receipt, the type of aid received, 
quarter of initial enrollment, level of previous schooling, whether the student was on 
welfare, and whether the student worked while enrolled. 

We selected as our comparison group for the regressions those basic skills 
students who during the study period took an occupational course on their own, outside 
of I-BEST. Considering I-BEST students alongside those in the control group — who 
exhibited motivation to pursue college-level occupational education by enrolling in at 
least one such course on their own — creates a fair and probably conservative comparison. 
In the PSM analyses, we allowed the PSM algorithm to select comparison students from 
the full sample of basic skills students. 

Both the multivariate regressions and the PSM analyses produced similar results, 
which add robustness to the study. We found that enrollment in I-BEST had positive 
impacts on all but one of the educational outcomes (persistence was not affected), but no 
impact on the two labor market outcomes. However, it is likely that I-BEST students did 
not fare better than the comparison group in the labor market because they were entering 
the market just as the economy was entering the recent major recession. Perhaps a future 
evaluation will reveal better labor market outcomes. 

The difference-in-differences (DID) analysis found that students who attended 
colleges with I-BEST after the program was implemented were 7.5 percentage points 
more likely to earn a certificate within three years and almost 10 percentage points more 
likely to earn some college credits, relative to students who were not exposed to I-BEST. 
Unlike the regression and PSM analyses, the DID approach allows us to make causal 
inferences about the effectiveness of I-BEST. The DID findings are especially impressive 
given that they are based on the effects of I-BEST during their first year of 
implementation at the subset of colleges offering the “treatment” examined. We assume 
that the effectiveness of the I-BEST model will improve as colleges have more 
experience with it. 
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